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COMBAT  DEVELOPMENTS  COMMAND 

November  1971 


(Commander’s 

Call 


In  his  recent  speech  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  CDC  (Wallace  Thea- 
ter, 30  Sep  71),  General  Nor- 
ton outlined  the  “key  efforts ” 
which  will  characterize  the 
contribution  of  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command  to  the  US 
Army  in  the  immediate  future. 

CONAF  (Conceptual  Design 
of  the  Army  in  the  Field) 

“We  hope  to  develop  a tech- 
nique that  can  quickly  address 
changes  in  US  policy,  in  con- 
cepts of  operations,  in  force  de- 
sign, and  in  equipment  ...  to 
help  us  carry  out  the  Army 
mission  with  minimum  re- 
sources and  minimum  exposure 
of  American  lives.” 

ATTACK  HELICOPTER  EX- 
PERIMENTS 

“Our  challenge  here  is  to 
compile  enough  accurate  data 
so  that  we  can  make  positive 
statements  about  the  effective- 
ness and  the  survivability  of 
the  aircraft.  I don’t  have  to  tell 
you  that  the  whole  Army  is 
waiting  for  that  answer.” 

ACCB/TRICAP  (Air  Cav- 
alry Combat  Brigade/Triple 
Capability  Division)  “.  . . a 
very  dynamic  concept  . . . 
pooling  all  our  experience  with 
armor,  mechanized  warfare 
and  helicopters  . . . without  a 
doubt  the  biggest  investment 
our  Army  has  ever  made  in  an 
experimental  force.  . . .” 

CONFAD  (Concept  for  a 
Family  of  Army  Divisions) 


“We  have  been  using  about 
55,000  to  60,000  men  to  sup- 
port a division.  We  call  this  the 
division  slice.  That’s  too  much. 
. . . A hundred  good  men 
would  make  a good  company — 
probably  better  than  a com- 
pany of  180  men  where  a high 
percentage  are  not  well  trained 
or  motivated.” 

IBCS  (Integrated  Battlefield 
Control  System) 

“How  well  we  design  our 
command  post  with  the  new 
technology,  with  automation, 
with  data  processing,  and  dis- 
play equipment,  is  critical — in 
the  long  run  perhaps  more 
critical  than  anything  else.  . . .” 

INTEL/ST  AND  (Intelli- 
gence/Surveillance, Target 
Acquisition,  and  Night  Obser- 
vation 

“Our  ability  to  find  the  en- 
emy on  the  battlefield  has  not 
kept  pace  with  our  firepower 
and  mobility.  It  doesn’t  matter 
how  well  we  can  move  and 
shoot  if  we  don’t  know  where 
the  enemy  is.  With  the  emer- 
gence of  sensors  and  satellites, 
our  surveillance  efforts  are  see- 
ing vast  improvements,  and  we 
are  cranking  that  technology 
into  our  thinking  for  the  fu- 
ture.” 

INTEGRATED  LOGISTICS 

“We  are  trying  to  integrate 
our  logistical  systems  now  so 
that  we  can  cut  down  our  logis- 
tical overhead  but  at  the  same 


time  create  a supply  system 
that  is  responsive  to  our  in- 
creases in  mobility  and  to  our 
increases  in  complexity  of 
equipment.  There  are  a lot  of 
reasons  to  believe  we  can  start 
eliminating  some  of  the  eche- 
lons between  the  fighting  bat- 
talions and  the  depots  at 
home.” 

TANK/ ANTI-TANK 

“.  . . there  are  10  approaches  to 
killing  tanks.  . . to  be  sure 
that  we  are  putting  our  money 
on  the  right  thing,  we  are 
trying  very  hard  to  find  just 
which  ones  contribute  the  most 
. . . how  much  might  be  saved 
if  we  reduced  the  approaches 
to  6,  7,  or  8 . . .” 

CIVIL  EMERGENCIES 

“.  . . how  do  you  handle  civilian 
disturbances,  domestic  emer- 
gencies— even  riots?  We  will 
do  our  country  a great  service 
if  we  can  take  all  the  best  ideas 
from  abroad  and  at  home  on 
how  to  restrain  people  without 
hurting  them  . . . we  need  to 
take  the  best  brains — the  best 
technology  . . . and  provide  for 
a very  progressive  program.” 

PERSONNEL  OFFENSIVE 

“.  . . a study  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  soldier  of  the  70’s 
. . . I still  see  a man  who  is 
dedicated  and  wants  to  do  a 
good  job  ...  we  will  have  to 
give  him  good  leadership.” 
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Technology  Updates 
Ancient  Techniques 


RETIARIUS 

By 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Myers,  Jr. 
and 

Major  Patrick  J.  Quinlan 
Those  Who  Fail 
to  Learn 
from  History 

are  Doomed  to  Repeat  its  Failures 

A roar  of  blood  cries  rises  from  the  multitude 
in  the  Coliseum.  Gates  open  at  either  end  of  the 
arena  and  two  gladiators  move  towards  each 
other  to  engage  in  mortal  combat.  One  is  armed 
as  a Samnite  with  heavy  shield  and  short,  sharp 
sword.  He  has  trained  for  close  combat,  to  close 
in  quickly  on  his  adversary  and  hack  him  to 
pieces  with  swift  strokes.  The  other  is  armed  as 
a Retiarius ; he  carries  a small  net,  a long,  lethal 
trident,  and  a dagger.  The  Samnite  eyes  the 
lightness  of  his  opponent’s  armor  and  feels  the 
exultation  of  an  impending  victory.  As  he 
charges  he  is  suddenly  up-ended  by  a swift  flick 
of  the  net  which  catches  his  feet  and  trips  him. 
Falling  to  the  ground,  his  flailing  struggles  cause 
him  to  become  further  enmeshed  in  the  net.  His 
last  view  is  of  the  Retiarius  still  standing  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  own  short  sword  as  the  trident 
is  thrust  into  his  throat. 

Two  milleniums  later,  modern  gladiators  face 
each  other  in  another  arena  in  central  Europe. 
The  roar  of  the  crowd  is  replaced  by  the  din  of 
exploding  artillery  falling  on  the  defending 
force.  To  his  front  the  defender  has  placed  a 
hasty  minefield  and  is  firing  indirectly  delivered 
seatterable  mines  in  the  area  where  the  enemy 
tank  force  is  expected  to  appear.  Suddenly,  the 
platoon  leader  observes  an  unexpected  force  of 
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tanks  coming  out  of  the  tree  line  to  his  right 
front  at  2800  meters ; a force  which  outnumbers 
him  three  to  one  and  begins  to  rapidly  move  to- 
ward his  position.  He  quickly  alerts  his  platoon, 
issues  fire  commands,  traverses  his  gun  tube 
around  and  aims  at  the  lead  tank.  The  enemy, 
flushed  with  the  expectation  of  dashing  across 
the  intervening  ground  to  close  with  and  employ 
his  conventional  gun  at  near  range,  smiles  to 
himself  as  the  first  volley  from  the  defending 
platoon  seems  to  fall  short.  The  rounds  explode 
fifty  to  one  hundred  meters  in  front  of  him.  Sud- 
denly, his  elation  turns  to  consternation  as  he 
hears  and  feels  a sharp  explosion  against  the 
side  of  his  tank  and  it  veers  to  the  left,  its  track 
broken.  His  last  view  is  of  the  firing  US  tank, 
which  is  still  out  of  effective  range  of  his  own 
smooth-bore  gun.  A grim  sense  of  doom  creeps 
over  him  as  he  anticipates  the  rending  crash  of 
a lethal  projectile  penetrating  his  armor. 

For  many  years  our  continued  emphasis  on 
anti-tank  weapons  has  been  to  increase  our  range 
and  probability  of  single  shot  “K”  kill,  some- 
times at  the  expense  of  rate  of  fire.  While  this  is 
vital,  it  fails  to  address  the  most  significant 
problem  facing  us — when  outnumbered — you 
cannot  look  at  the  anti-tank  problem  only  on  a 
tank  versus  tank  duel  basis.  While  we  are  en- 
gaging one  tank,  several  others  are  both  firing 
at  us  and  closing  to  a more  effective  range.  We 
continually  say  that  we  intend  to  offset  a poten- 
tial enemy’s  quantitative  advantage  by  maintain- 
ing a qualitative  advantage.  But,  to  make  our 
superior  weapons  systems  and  fire  control  de- 
vices provide  this  advantage,  we  must  be  able  to 
slow  down  the  tank  battle  and  use  the  range  ad- 
vantage we  possess. 

One  way  to  achieve  this  is  to  attain  a mobility 
(or  “M”)  kill  on  some  of  the  attacking  tanks, 
stopping  them  at  long  range  so  that  the  more 
immediate  threats  can  be  dispatched  first.  Mines 
are,  of  course,  one  way  to  accomplish  this,  but 
mining  every  avenue  of  approach  in  advance 
is  difficult  to  say  the  least.  A new  approach  to 
this  problem  is  the  concept  of  scatterable  mines, 
to  be  delivered  by  aircraft  or  indirect  fire. 

LTC.  Samuel  L.  Meyers,  Jr.,  and  Major  Patrick  J.  Quinlan  are 

currently  assigned  to  the  CDC  Armor  Agency,  Ft.  Knox,  Kentucky. 
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Clearly  this  concept  offers  new  flexibility  and 
responsiveness  in  creating  barriers  to  canalize 
and  slow  the  enemy.  As  a way  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  and  responsiveness  of  this  concept 
we  have  proposed  two  new  techniques  for  the 
use  of  scatterable  mines.  The  first  is  that  a scat- 
terable  mine  munition  be  developed  for  tank 
direct  fire  weapons  systems.  This  would,  of 
course,  greatly  increase  the  responsiveness  of  the 
technique,  but  flat  trajectory  fire  creates  prob- 
lems of  achieving  a proper  pattern  on  the  ground 
to  insure  effectiveness. 

How  many  tankers  are  familiar  with  what 
happens  when  you  drive  over  commo  wire  or 
barbed  wire?  How  many  hours  does  it  take  to 
cut  and  pull  the  wire  out  of  the  tracks,  road 
wheels,  and  sprockets?  Our  second  proposal  is  to 
connect  these  scatterable  mines  by  wire,  forming 
a web  on  the  ground.  By  this  method  the  dis- 
persion pattern  of  the  direct  fired  mines  would 
be  improved  and,  if  the  enemy  tank  did  not  hit 
a mine  directly,  the  probability  of  his  tracks 
catching  the  wire  net  and  dragging  the  mines 
into  the  track  would  significantly  increase  the 
probability  of  achieving  the  “M”  kill  we  desire. 

By  now  the  historical  analogy  is  obvious.  Re- 
tiarius  used  his  net  to  achieve  a mobility  kill, 
staying  out  of  range  of  the  Samnite’s  sword,  and 
then  administered  the  coup  de  grace  with  his 
long  trident.  By  rapidly  deploying  a web  or  “net” 
of  small  mines  which  can  ensnare  the  enemy’s 
tracks  and  disable  him,  we  can  achieve  mobility 
kills  on  a percentage  of  the  attacking  force, 
stopping  them  outside  their  range  of  maximum 
effectiveness.  This  narrows  the  odds  so  that  we 
can  effectively  engage  the  closing  vehicles  with 
accurate  fire  and  stop  them.  The  previously  dis- 
abled vehicles  can  then  be  dispatched  with  long 
range  accurate  fire,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  hit 
a stationary  target  than  a moving  target — at 
any  range. 

The  use  of  mass  is  difficult  to  counter,  but  the 
Retiardus  concept  may  allow  us  to  turn  this  into 
a situation  where  we  can  defeat  the  enemy  in 
detail,  the  classic  path  to  success  on  the  battle- 
field.Q 
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FOR  LIFE 


by  Lt.  Robert  Davis 


Many  soldiers,  during  their 
active  duty,  become  desk  jockeys 
with  little  or  no  physical  activity. 

As  a soldier  you  have  a special 
responsibility  to  stay  fit  through- 
out your  career. 

YOU  are  responsible  to  maintain 
physical  and  mental  readiness  for 
any  emergency.  Regular  exercise 
can  benefit  your  life  and  career  in 
several  ways. 

First,  improved  bodily  perform- 
ance will  result  if  your  muscles 
and  body  systems  are  properly  con- 
ditioned. You  will  have  the  stam- 
ina to  undertake  and  accomplish 
the  most  difficult  of  assignments. 

Second,  your  career  may  be  ex- 
tended because  regular  exercise 
can  lessen  the  chances  of  heart  and 
circulatory  system  disorders. 

Third,  it  may  provide  a uniquely 
personal  benefit : Life. 

continued  on  page  27 
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CDEC  Tests  Green  Beret  Tactics 
With  Multi-Service  Flavor 


Rubber  rafts  carried  "Cable  run  II"  soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  exercise's  end  as  they  were  loaded  from  their 
inflated  seacraft  into  light  patrol  boats. 


A fine  example  of  interservice  teamwork  was 
displayed  during  August  in  a one  week  exercise 
at  the  Hunter-Liggett  Military  Reservation 
(field  laboratory  of  the  Combat  Developments 
Experimentation  Command  headquartered  at 
Ft.  Ord,  Calif). 

The  exercise,  named  “Cable  Run  II”  was  pri- 
marily a Special  Forces  exercise  which  grew  in 
scope  until  it  included  four  agencies  of  the 
Army,  four  of  the  Air  Force,  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  the  National  Park  Forestry  Service. 


Starting  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  Special  Forces 
boarded  Military  Aircraft  Command  C-141’s  at 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  and  flew  to  Hunter-Lig- 
gett where  they  parachuted  into  Stoney  Valley. 
During  this  phase  of  the  operation,  elements  of 
CDEC’s  Experimentation  Brigade  were  con- 
ducting their  own  field  training  exercises  and 
were  called  in  to  coordinate  with  the  Special 
Forces  to  connect  their  exercise  with  “Cable 
Run  II”.  The  result  was  a combined  field  train- 
ing exercise  with  a degree  of  realism  seldom 
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Sweeping  the  area  in  search  of  Special  Forces 
teams,  (above)  these  CDEC  soldiers  performed  duty 
much  as  they  would  in  a true  battle  area.  Delta 
Company,  7th  Special  Forces  Group  from  Ft.  Bragg, 
is  shown  (left)  jumping  from  a C-141  into  a drop 
zone  of  Central  Stoney  Valley  at  the  Hunter  Liggett 
Military  Reservation. 


achieved  in  a training  exercise. 

The  first  evening’s  air  drop  into  Hunter-Lig- 
gett  was  observed  by  scout  elements  of 
CDEC’s  Troop  E,  9th  Cavalry.  This  “enemy” 
drop  prompted  CDEC’s  Experimentation  Bri- 
gade to  move  the  Experimentation  Battalion — 
consisting  of  Companies,  D,  E,  and  F,  41st  In- 
fantry, plus  elements  of  the  9th  Cavalry — into 
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positions  to  secure  the  drop  zone  for  the  second 
air  drop  of  Special  Forces  “friendlies”.  After 
completing  their  own  field  training  exercise, 
CDEC  continued  to  support  the  Special 
Forces  contingent  with  logistical  support  and 
aggressor  elements  from  their  Company  F,  41st 
Infantry. 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  battle  plan  for  the 
Green  Beret  teams  was  to  attempt  to  “capture 
or  destroy”  targets  in  the  Hunter-Liggett  and 
the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  areas  simulat- 
ing hostile  missile  sites,  ammunition  supply 
points,  base  camps,  and  other  tactical  objec- 
tives. These  targets,  actually  water  towers  for 
the  forest  area  and  other  easily  recognizable 
features  of  the  landscape,  were  guarded  by 
CDEC  “aggressor”  forces  which  knew  the 
general  whereabouts  of  the  Green  Berets. 


After  infiltrating  and  “hitting”  their  targets, 
the  Green  Berets  had  to  navigate  cross-country, 
through  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  to 
Pacific  Valley  Ranger  Station  while  still  evad- 
ing the  “aggressor  forces”.  At  the  Ranger  Sta- 
tion, the  Green  Berets  linked  up  with  a joint 
Navy  Seal  and  Special  Forces  Team  which 
evacuated  the  teams  in  inflatable  sea  rafts. 
From  these  rafts,  the  teams  were  loaded  in 
light  patrol  boats  from  the  Navy’s  Coastal 
River  Squadron  1 for  transport  to  Monterey. 
Navy  gunboats  from  Coronado  Naval  Station 
were  on  the  scene  to  prevent  pickup,  and,  if 
possible,  intercept  the  light  patrol  boats. 

With  coordination  from  the  Naval  Postgrad- 
uate School,  the  Monterey  based  Coast  Guard 
contingent  was  able  to  resupply  all  naval  ships 
as  well  as  introduce  one  of  its  cutters  into  the 
exercise  for  two  of  the  pickups. 

The  Forest  Rangers  cooperated  throughout 
the  manuevers,  lending  their  water  towers  as 
targets,  assisting  in  the  coordination  of  the 
movements  through  Los  Padres  Forest,  and  by 
implementing  necessary  safety  procedures. 

The  final  phase  of  the  exercise  ended  in  the 
loading  of  the  Army  Special  Forces  into  an  Air 
Force  C-141  at  the  Naval  Air  Facility  in  Mon- 
terey and  a flight  back  to  Ft.  Bragg  where  the 
Green  Berets  parachuted  back  into  their  home 
station. 

Working  with  the  Green  Berets  was  a valua- 
ble experience  for  the  CDEC  experimentation 
troops.  They  had  received  coaching  from  the 
experts — escape  and  evasion  techniques,  search 
and  patrol  procedures,  and  specialized  combat 
techniques — valuable  for  any  soldier. 

The  entire  joint  exercise  was  a prime  exam- 
ple of  cooperation  between  the  services  and 
their  ability  to  work  together.  Each  service, 
adding  its  manpower  and  equipment  to 
“Cable  Run  II”,  made  the  event  a great  success. 
It  was  a perfect  example  of  how,  through  joint 
planning  and  cooperation,  difficult  missions  can 
be  accomplished — even  if  the  “enemy”  does 
know  part  of  the  script.  0 
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USARAL 

The  Army’s 
Cold  Weather 
Test  Station 


If  the  late  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byrd, 
(1888-1957),  the  noted  Antarctic  explorer,  had 
been  supported  by  the  modern  US  Army  Com- 
bat Developments  Command  (CDC),  his  ex- 
plorations may  have  been  a lot  easier  and  a lot 
less  exciting. 

But  modernization  has  crept  into  the  picture 
since  the  crusty  old  admiral’s  first  trek  into  the 
snow  capped  wilderness  in  1928.  Vehicles,  tai- 
lored to  the  needs  of  the  cold  weather  soldiers, 
can  skim  across  the  snow  at  speeds  which 
would  have  scared  the  admiral  out  of  his  seal 
skin  coat.  And  the  not-so-trusting  dog  teams 
never  could  compare  to  the  present-day  ma- 
chines used  by  the  soldier  of  the  70’s,  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  fight  in  extreme  weather. 

But  how  did  the  changes  in  equipment  come 
about? 

Although  the  Army  always  has  tested  tactics 
and  equipment,  the  story  actually  began  in  1962 
with  the  organization  of  the  US  Army  Combat 
Developments  Command. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  newly 
formed  CDC  queried  the  commanding  general  of 
US  Army,  Alaska,  why  USARAL  didn’t  form  a 
Combat  Developments  field  agency.  Based  on 


this,  the  Combat  Developments  Agency,  Alaska, 
was  activated  in  1962.  The  mission : to  establish 
combat  developments  activities  pertaining  to 
cold  weather,  northern  and  mountain  opera- 
tions. 

Shifting  into  high  gear,  the  agency  expanded 
with  additional  personnel  in  1963.  Also  pro- 
grammed into  the  system  was  an  office  to  act  as 
liaison  officer  between  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  headquarters  at  Ft.  Belvoir, 
Va.,  and  the  headquarters  at  Ft.  Greely, 
Alaska.  This  position  is  currently  held  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Dominic  T.  Arcuri. 

With  the  US  Army  Alaska  (USARAL)  re- 
organization in  July  1970,  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Agency  became  a Combat  Developments 
Section  under  staff  supervision  of  the  USARAL 
Chief  of  Staff. 

The  CDC  mission  in  Alaska  is  carried  out  by 
a combination  of  Department  of  Army  directed 
studies  and  in-house  studies  pertinent  to  north- 
ern and  mountain  operations.  The  section  also 
comments  on  studies  prepared  by  other  agen- 
cies and  activities  to  insure  the  northern  and 
mountain  operations  have  been  given  due  con- 
sideration. 
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Colonel  Arcuri  said  equipment  evaluations 
and  troop  tests  have  been  conducted  in  order  to 
provide  guidance  for  research  and  development 
efforts  oriented  towards  improved  Army  capa- 
bilities in  northern  and  mountain  operations. 

“Field  experiments  have  also  been  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  new  doctrinal 
concepts  or  improving  current  doctrine,”  he 
said. 

“While  the  section  is  organized  in  a Doctrine, 
a Materiel  and  an  Administrative  Division,” 
Colonel  Arcuri  said,  “most  projects  require  a 
joint  effort  by  all  Combat  Developments  per- 
sonnel, as  well  as  various  staff  elements  of 
USARAL.  This  is  accomplished  through  var- 
ious mediums,  including  briefings,  conferences, 
attendance  at  symposiums,  study  projects  and 
correspondence.  In  addition,  the  Section  also 


Above,  a Scorpion  Mark  II  Snowmobile  tows  a 
loaded  Ahkio.  Shown  at  right  is  a Kid  Vehicle,  an 
Arctic  unit  with  a snow  track  and  hard  canopy.  The 
XM571  Articulated  Utility  Carrier  is  shown  below. 


maintains  a combat  developments  library  with 
an  accession  list  of  some  10,000  items,”  he  said. 

Among  the  many  actions  for  FY  71  which 
highlight  the  USARAL  Combat  Developments 
programs  are  Operations  and  Maintenance  of 
Ordnance  Materiel  in  Cold  Weather  (0-  to  -65 
Fahrenheit),  a training  manual  published  by 
Department  of  Army  in  1970,  the  testing  of 
various  commercial  snowmobiles,  the  evalua- 
tion of  commercial  skis,  an  emergency  repair 
shelter  for  the  CH-47  helicopter  and  the  pro- 
posal for  several  types  of  surface  vehicles  to  be 
used  by  combat  troops  in  extreme  tempera- 
tures. 

Yes,  Admiral  Byrd,  with  his  weather  beaten 
face  turned  away  from  a howling  Antarctic 
wind,  would  have  envied  the  young  snow 
trooper  of  today’s  Modern  Army.  Q 
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A New  Approach  For  Problem  Solving 


THE  IDEA  FUNNEL 

by  Charles  W.  Taylor 


It  is  well  known  that  one  good  idea  can  trig- 
ger another — or  act  as  a catalyst  to  generate 
new  programs  and  actions. 

The  Strategic  Studies  Institute  (SSI)  is  pre- 
paring a description  of  its  Panel  Consensus 
Technique  for  publication  in  appropriate  trade 
journals.  The  technique  was  designed  in  the 
spring  of  1970  by  SSI  research  analyst  Charles 
W.  Taylor,  in  response  to  Lieutenant  General 
George  I.  Forsythe’s  request  for  the  “five  best 
ideas  to  improve  Army  combat  capability  in 
1976-82.”  The  Institute  obtained  more  than  250 
ideas  from  students  of  the  collocated  US  Army 
War  College,  screened  them,  and  sent  those  se- 
lected as  the  five  best  to  CDC  within  a week. 

The  adequacy  of  the  technique  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  ideas  and  achieve  consensus 
was  proved  in  its  initial  use  at  the  Army  War 
College.  Its  validity  was  strengthened  when  the 
Federal  State  Relations  Office  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Division  of  Planning  and  Development 
adopted  it  (after  Mr.  Taylor  presented  it  to  an 
open  session  of  the  Creative  Problem-Solving 
Institute  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  in  June  1970) 
and  by  subsequent  requests  that  it  be  made 
available  in  open  literature.  The  technique  is 
adaptable  to  different-sized  groups  with  pro- 
portionately larger  or  smaller  numbers  of 
ideas. 

Essentially,  the  technique  is  an  idea  funnel 
through  which  many  or  few  ideas  can  be  proc- 
essed (by  successive  objective  comparison, 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  judgment  by  increas- 
ingly higher  levels  of  experts  or  decisionmak- 
ers) to  select  the  ideas  that  show  the  most  po- 
tential for  solving  a specific  problem  or  prob- 
lems. Ideas  are  reviewed  and  weighed  at  each 
level,  experts  are  dispersed  in  panels  of  unlike 


(or  like)  disciplines  or  interests,  and  sources 
are  concealed. 

The  idea  level  provides  uninhibited  thinking 
from  either  a homogeneous  or  heterogeneous 
group ; the  screen  level  provides  the  first  review 
level  and  begins  narrowing  the  choices;  the 
select  level  selects  a predetermined  number  of 
the  best  ideas;  the  refine  level  combines  and 
expands  ideas  and  clarifies  the  logic  of  some. 
The  select  and  refine  levels  must  justify  their 
choices.  The  final  decision  on  the  ideas  for  im- 
plementation is  made  at  the  decide  level. 

A control  review  panel  is  desirable  when  a 
large  number  of  ideas  must  be  processed.  Its 
task  is  to  consider  all  original  ideas  submitted 
— for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  prevent  a 
good  idea  from  being  overlooked.  It  does  not 
generate  any  new  ideas;  however,  it  must  jus- 
tify its  selection  before  submission  to  the  decide 
level. 

The  Panel  Consensus  Technique  is  a new  ap- 
proach to  problem-solving  and  can  be  a valua- 
ble tool  to  a variety  of  users:  government 
agencies,  industrial  organizations,  academic  in- 
stitutions, and  many  others  who  seek  the  best 
ideas  to  solve  problems.  It  is  a highly  flexible 
and  versatile  technique  that  can  be  adapted  to 
large  or  small  groups  and  any  number  of  ideas 
with  only  slight  modification.  It  offers  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  inclination  and  perspec- 
tive of  special  interest  groups  through  their 
participation  in  a panel  or  even  through  their 
dispersion  among  the  panels.  The  possible  com- 
binations of  panel  participants  to  achieve  broad 
and  potentially  meaningful  solutions  are  end- 
less. The  versatility  of  the  technique  appears  to 
be  unlimited.  0 

Mr.  Taylpr  ii  the  research  analyst  of  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pennsylvania. 
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At  Fort  Bragg: 


CDC’s  Agency  Provides  Focus 
For  Stability  Operations  Doctrine 


Lieutenant  Colonel  Wetherington,  Chief  of  the  Stability  Operation  Division 
discusses  the  organization  of  the  Division  for  the  Development  of  stability  op- 
erations doctrine. 


In  a recent  CDC  reorganization  the  Institute 
of  Strategic  and  Stability  Operations  became 
the  Special  Operations  Agency. 

At  the  same  time,  a new  division,  the  Stabil- 
ity Operations  Division,  was  established  to  pro- 
vide a focal  point  within  the  Agency  for  stabil- 
ity operations. 

The  Division  is  organized  to  provide  com- 
bined officer  and  noncommissioned  officer  ex- 
pertise in  the  fields  of  Armor,  Infantry,  Artil- 
lery, Engineer,  Military  Intelligence,  Military 
Assistance,  Civil  Affairs,  Psychological  Opera- 
tions, and  Airborne  and  Special  Forces  Opera- 
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tions.  The  Division  has  two  branches:  the  Sta- 
bility Operations  Branch,  and  the  Data  Analy- 
sis Branch. 

The  Stability  Operations  Branch  has  three 
significant  projects  underway:  the  revision  of 
Field  Manual  31-23  (Stability  Operations — US 
Army  Doctrine) ; the  revision  of  FM  100-20 
(Field  Service  Regulations — Internal  Defense 
and  Internal  Development) ; and  a major 
combat  developments  study  labeled  Army  Advi- 
sory Assistance  for  Stability  Operations  (AD- 
VASO). 

ADVASO’s  purpose  is  to  develop  doctrine 
and  related  background  information  for  the  US 
Army  advisor  engaged  in  providing  advice  and 
assistance  during  stability  operations.  The 
study,  under  the  direction  of  LTC  Burton  Wal- 
rath,  says  that  ADVASO  will  provide  the  US 
Army  advisor  with  useful  doctrine  and  general 


guidance  for  advising  host  country  forces  in 
their  planning,  programming,  coordinating,  or- 
ganizing, equipping,  training  for,  and  conduct- 
ing stability  operations. 

The  Data  Analysis  Branch  is  developing  the 
Agency’s  data  bank  for  stability  operations. 
Three  related  projects  are  underway.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  Stability  Operations  Doctrinal 
Analysis  which  involves  identifying  and  record- 
ing stability  operations  data  contained  in  the 
US  Army’s  field  manual  inventory.  This  project 
will  result  in  a ready  reference  to  action  officers 
for  stability  operations  doctrine.  It  will  assist 
the  Agency  in  its  role  of  monitoring  the  overall 
stability  operations  doctrine  for  the  Army. 

The  second  contributing  project  is  the  Stabil- 
ity Operations  System  (SOS).  This  is  a major 
research  and  analysis  effort  to  provide  a struc- 


Stability  Operations  Systems 
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tured  and  systematic  approach  to  the  insurgen- 
cy/counterinsurgency process.  Mr.  William 
Hartness,  the  Agency’s  Scientific  Advisor  and 
designer  of  the  system,  recently  completed  a 
fact-finding  trip  to  Korea,  USARPAC, 
USARSO,  and  Guatemala.  The  information  col- 
lected will  provide  input  to  complete  the  design 
of  the  entire  system  composed  of  three  subsys- 
tems or  models.  The  insurgent  subsystem  con- 
cerns the  threat  in  the  form  of  the  insurgent 
organizations  and  activities.  The  Host  Country 
model  applies  to  host  country  considerations  in 
countering  the  threat.  The  last  model,  the  US 
Country  Team,  will  record  US  Army  actions 
which  may  help  host  countries  to  counter  the 
insurgent  threat.  Upon  full  development,  the 
system  will  be  available  to  provide  data  to  the 
Army  community  with  interests  in  stability  op- 
erations. 

CPT.  William  Crockett,  an  analyst  with  the 
data  branch,  summed  up  the  data  gathering 
process  in  five  words:  IDENTIFY,  RELATE, 
RECORD,  STORE,  and  RETRIEVE.  This  five- 
step  process  of  data  gathering  is  necessary  in 
order  to  develop  doctrine,  organization,  and 
material  requirements  for  stability  operations. 

Information  related  to  an  insurgency  is 
IDENTIFIED  in  various  types  of  source  docu- 
ments and  categorized  by  means  of  a thesaurus 
(a  list  of  word  descriptors,  definitions,  and  nu- 
merical codes). The  analyst  then  RELATES 
the  data  to  the  appropriate  descriptors  found  in 
the  thesaurus.  RECORDING  is  accomplished 
when  the  analyst  prepares  an  analysis  sheet 
which  provides  basic  information  about  the 
source  document,  data  to  be  recorded  and  the 

A panel  from  the  Data  Analysis  Branch  reviews 
the  data  selected  for  input  to  the  system  prior 
to  the  photographing/storage  process  (top). 

A laboratory  technician  (second  from  top) 
photographs  the  data  from  the  source  document 
on  16mm  microfilm  for  storage.  Captain  Crockett 
conducts  a check  of  the  entire  process  (third  from 
top)  to  insure  that  the  required  data  is  immediately 
available  for  retrieval  and  use.  The  data  bank 
provides  the  Stability  Operations  Division  a 
continuous  capability  to  review  the  successes  and 
failures  of  stability  operations  in  order  to  develop 
better  calculated  solutions  for  the  future  (bottom). 
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coding  required  to  retrieve  the  data.  Then  the 
analysis  sheets  are  reviewed  by  a panel  of  ana- 
lysts and  checked  for  coding  accuracy  and  con- 
tent validity.  The  entire  data  branch  staff  par- 
ticipates in  this  panel  as  it  is  a critical  step 
toward  insuring  the  reliability  of  the  system. 

Following  the  panel  review  the  data  selected 
is  photographed  on  16mm  microfilm.  The 
branch’s  lab  technician  develops  the  film  and 
splices  it  into  cartridges  for  storage.  The  data 
is  then  available  for  RETRIEVAL  and  USE  o;n 
the  reader/printer  by  projection  on  a 15"  x 15" 
screen.  Copies  of  the  material  can  be  repro- 
duced for  the  user  instantly  by  the  same  equip- 
ment. 

The  third  project,  Geographic  Analysis  for 
Stability  Operations,  employs  the  same  proce- 
dures as  SOS  for  preparing  input  to  furnish 
the  bank  with  basic  research  information  in 
eighty-three  (83)  developing  nations.  This  pro- 
ject will  enable  users  to  rapidly  obtain  geo- 
graphic, social,  economic,  political,  psychologi- 
cal, and  military  data  of  significance  to  stabil- 
ity operations. 


In  summarizing  the  role  of  the  Division,  Lt 
Col.  Wetherington  pointed  out  that  the  revision 
of  the  two  field  manuals  and  the  ADVASO 
study  are  of  special  interest  now  because  they 
will  affect  the  Army’s  doctrine  for  military 
advice  and  assistance  for  the  future  in  conso- 
nance with  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  The  data  bank 
provides  a continuous  capability  to  review  the 
successes  and  failures  of  stability  operations  in 
the  past  in  order  to  develop  better  calculated 
solutions  for  the  future. 

How  does  it  all  fit  together?  The  Data  Analy- 
sis Branch  will  provide  widely  selected  and 
analyzed  data  to  the  project  officers  of  the  Sta- 
bility Operations  Branch.  The  project  officers, 
in  coordination  with  the  Institute  for  Military 
Assistance  at  Fort  Bragg,  other  USCONARC 
schools  and  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand “Family,”  will  use  the  data  to  develop 
Stability  Operations  doctrine  for  the  Army  to 
use  in  its  role  of  providing  military  advice  and 
assistance  to  our  Allies  during  internal  defense 
and  internal  development  operations.  Q 
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Intelligence  Agency: 


Ideas  Bloom  in  The  Desert... 
Huachuca  Move  Complete 

by  MSG  Raymond  Davis 


Tumbleweeds  roll  along  the  barren  field  surrounding  this 
sprawling  desert  base  located  some  80  miles  southeast  of  Tucson. 

A hot  Arizona  wind  pushes  more  debris  against  low  mesquite 
bushes  dotting  the  desert,  and  the  high  hills  surrounding  the 
post  appear  to  be  void  of  life. 

This  is  Ft.  Huachuca,  home  of  several  important  military 
units,  including  the  Combat  Developments  Command’s  Intelli- 
gence Agency  (CDCIA)  and  the  U.S.  Army  Intelligence  Center 
and  School. 

In  a step  to  further  tighten  controls  on  the  Army’s  intelli- 
gence activities,  the  Agency  moved  from  Ft.  Holabird,  Md.  to 
the  desert  base  last  June. 

With  the  center-team  concept  in  mind,  the  move  collocated 
the  Intelligence  Agency  with  the  Army  Intelligence  Center  and 
School  which  had  also  moved  from  the  Maryland  post  during  the 
summer. 

With  the  move,  the  Agency  absorbed  two  additional  major 
areas  of  responsibility  from  other  organizations. 

The  wide  ranging  areas  include  the  responsibility  for  Army- 
wide weather  intelligence  now  in  the  planning  stages  and  sched- 
uled for  implementation  next  November,  and  the  implications 
of  Electronic  Warfare — both  of  which  put  the  Agency  into  the 
“overview”  of  intelligence. 
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Colonel  Sherwin  Arculis,  deputy  commander 
of  the  Agency,  called  the  move  to  Ft.  Huachuca 
a “metamorphosis”  for  the  Agency. 

“In  the  past,  we  were  primarily  oriented  to- 
ward military  intelligence  units,  but  since  the 
move,  we  seem  to  be  expanding  in  our  over- 
view,” he  said. 

“For  example,  we  have  the  Combat  Com- 
mander Surveillance  and  Target  Acquisition 
Information  Needs,  or  CCSTAIN,  which  once 
belonged  to  the  Institute  of  Combined  Arms 
and  Support. 

“The  Agency  is  revising  and  updating 
CCSTAIN  and  gives  it  increased  reality. 
CCSTAIN  is,  in  reality,  total  intelligence  for 
the  entire  Army.” 

Col.  Arculis  said  the  Army  Intelligence 
Agency  is  taking  a long,  hard  look  at  some  of 
the  old  procedures  with  an  eye  toward  a more 
streamlined  concept  of  operations  and  with  an 
eye  for  improvement. 

“The  Intelligence  Agency  is  moving  out  of  a 
very  introspective  military  intelligence  ap- 
proach into  a much  broader  concept — that  of 
military  intelligence  as  it  applies  to  the  entire 
Army,”  he  said. 

With  the  broader  view  of  intelligence  activi- 
ties and  responsibilities,  a new  reorganization 
plan  has  been  introduced  to  the  Commanding 
General  of  the  Intelligence  and  Control  Systems 
Group  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Va. 

Scheduled  for  implementation  next  January, 
if  approved,  the  plan  calls  for  reorganization 
under  the  “systems”  concept  to  eliminate  some 
of  the  current  development  steps. 

Basically,  the  plan  calls  for  the  integration  of 
three  new  divisions  within  the  headquarters 
structure — the  Surveillance,  Target  Acquisition 
and  Electronic  Warfare,  or  STAR  and  EW;  the 
Combat  Intelligence  Integrating  System,  called 
CHS  and  the  Special  Support  Division  or  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

Combat  developments  falling  within  the 
broad  perspective  of  each  division  would  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  proponent  section,  to 
include  doctrine  and  conceptual  design,  organi- 
zational structure  and  writing  of  material 
needs. 

In  a sense,  the  introduction  of  new  develop- 
ments would  become  a single  “project”  within 
each  division  which  would  control  the  develop- 
ment from  its  introduction  to  the  final  plans 
stage. 


The  move  by  the  Combat  Developments  Com- 
mand (CDC)  Intelligence  Agency  from  Ft.  Hol- 
abird,  Md.  to  Ft.  Huachuca  last  June  was  an 
economic  shot-in-the-arm  for  the  small  towns 
near  this  desert  post. 

According  to  officials  here,  the  Agency  pumps 
some  75  to  80  thousand  dollars  in  monthly  pay- 
rolls into  the  city  coffers  of  Tombstone,  Hu- 
achuca City,  Sierra  Vista  and  other  near-by 
towns  whose  primary  economics  depend  upon 
military  spending  from  the  nearby  post. 

Officials  said  several  vacancies  within  the 
Agency  will  be  filled  by  hiring  local  civilian 
technicians. 

Like  many  other  occupations  supported  by 
Uncle  Sam’s  payroll,  the  move  west  from  Ft. 
Holabird  had  its  effect  on  families  whose 
breadwinner  worked  for  the  Army. 

When  the  move  to  Arizona  was  announced 
last  December,  civilian  employees  of  the 
Agency  were  given  the  option  of  moving  with 
the  Agency  or  remaining  in  Maryland. 

Eleven  civilian  families,  along  with  25  mili- 
tary personnel  and  their  dependents,  packed  up 
and  moved  westward. 

Spearheading  the  move  was  Col.  Arculis.  As 
chief  of  the  advance  party,  he  was  responsible 
for  organizing  and  planning  for  the  main  body’s 
arrival. 

Of  major  concern  was  the  availability  of 
housing  for  the  incoming  personnel  and  their 
families,  who  eventually  were  housed  in  the 
civilian  communities. 

To  help  alleviate  the  housing  shortage  in  the 
area,  the  Army  is  constructing  on-post  housing 
through  civilian  contractors. 

The  building  which  now  houses  the  Agency 
headquarters  was  partially  gutted  by  fire  last 
year  and  had  to  be  renovated. 

CDC  and  the  Ft.  Huachuca  engineers  shared 
the  cost  of  the  renovation. 

Col.  Arculis  said  the  support  given  the 
Agency  during  the  move  was  “outstanding  in 
every  respect.” 

The  colonel  also  cited  the  excellent  commu- 
nity relations  enjoyed  by  the  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  Intelligence  Agency. 

Finale  of  the  several  months  of  planning  was 
the  arrival  of  five  semi-truck  loads  of  records, 
files  and  other  material  which  had  been  trucked 
cross-country  from  Baltimore  before  the 
Agency  could  officially  set  up  shop  in  their  new 
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The  U.S.  Army— 

J / ' i i 

The  Institution  Too  Tough  To  D 


by  Col.  John  H.  Cochran  Jr. 

EDITORS  NOTE:  This  essay  was  written 
shortly  after  a national  publication  carried  an 


article  that  declared  that  the  Army  is  dead  ” 

Somehow,  in  scanning  the  obituary  columns, 
the  death  of  the  US  Army  went  unnoticed.  Has 
death  actually  occurred?  Were  the  next  of  kin 
notified?  If  it  is  dead,  then  let’s  go  to  probate, 
read  the  last  will  and  testament,  dispose  of  the 
estate,  find  a small  suitable  monument,  pick  up 
the  pieces,  and  begin  a new  life. 

Of  course,  death  hasn’t  occurred,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  the  patient,  though  with  some 
minor  ailments,  is  still  rather  healthy.  The  time 
has  come  to  stop  preparing  funeral  orations. 
Let  us  get  the  Army  out  in  the  sunshine  and 
keep  it  healthy.  By  so  doing,  it  is  possible,  just 
possible,  that  our  political  betters  will  find  need 
for  it  in  another  time  and  in  another  place.  It 
must  be  ready  when  that  time  comes. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  in  the  US  Army 
for  a few  years,  as  well  as  the  many  who  have 
gone  before  us,  have  observed  and  survived 
previous  attacks.  While  there  are  and  have  been 
individuals  in  the  Army  who  justly  should  be 
censured  for  their  conduct  and  ethics,  the  insti- 
tution  itself  and  most  of  its  members  are  a 
steady,  reliable,  honest  group  who  possess  a 
high  degree  of  patriotism  and  dedication.  We 
cannot  despair  in  the  face  of  the  multi-barreled 
attacks  which  strike  from  every  angle,  from 
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Let’s  get  on  with  it. 

General  William  C.  Westmoreland,  US  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  said,  “The  Army  exists  for  one 
purpose — to  serve  the  American  people.  It  be- 
longs to  the  people,  and  it  is  made  up  of  the 
people.  It  draws  its  officers  and  soldiers  from 
every  walk  of  life  . . . from  every  part  of 
America.  The  Army  is  a cross  section  of  our 
free  society.  Every  citizen  is  a stockholder  in 
the  US  Army.”  This  statement  is  not  a plati- 
tude for  public  consumption  in  these  tense  and 
turbulent  times,  but  a statement  of  pure  fact.  It 
has  been  true  since  George  Washington  led  the 
Continental  Army. 

The  Army,  sincerely  believing  in  and  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  every  individual,  has  been 
a pioneer  in  many  social  reforms.  Social  reform 
began  in  the  Army  over  a quarter  of  a century 
ago.  Some  were  then  more  concerned  with 
avoiding  military  service.  Some  of  our  severest 
critics  have  never  been  in  danger.  How  can 
they  really  answer  for  their  own  courage,  let 
alone  suggest  we  might  answer  for  ours?  The 
Army  will  continue  to  be  such  a leader.  This  old 
Army  has  had  a glorious  past — and  will  have  a 
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glorious  and  everlasting  future.  We  and  those 
to  follow  must  insure  it. 

Thomas  Paine  once  said,  “These  are  the 
times  that  try  men’s  souls.  The  summer  soldier 
and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis, 
shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country.  . . .” 
We  have  all  seen  summer  soldiers  and,  in  recent 
years,  many  more  sunshine  patriots.  How  can 
we  show  them  how  ill  advised  they  are? 

How?  A good  question.  The  Army  is  not  ill. 
It  is  not  even  bedridden ; however,  an  occa- 
sional physical  examination  is  helpful  and  can 
assist  in  maintaining  good  health.  Let’s  take  a 
hard  look  at  our  institution.  Our  leaders  are. 
Let’s  use  a tongue  depressor  and  look  deep  in- 
side and  help  them  to  rid  the  Army  of  the  bac- 
teria which  endanger  its  health.  As  we  move 
into  a new  era,  let  us  be  responsive  to  our  lead- 
ers as  they  recognize  social  changes  and  at- 
tempt to  do  something  about  it.  We  can  hang  on 
to  our  principles,  our  dedication,  our  determi- 
nation, and,  at  the  same  time,  be  flexible.  It  is 
our  bounden  duty  to  see  the  Volunteer  Army 

Col.  John  H.  Cochran  is  currently  Deputy  Commander  of  CDC's 
Combat  Systems  group  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


through  its  birth  pains  to  manhood.  As  Win- 
ston Churchill  so  descriptively  stated,  “It  is  no 
use  saying,  ‘We  are  doing  our  best.’  You  have 
got  to  succeed  in  doing  what  is  necessary.” 

We  will  have  a volunteer  army  and  we  must 
insure  that  it  will  be  a good  one  with  the  best 
skills,  leadership,  doctrine,  and  organizations  to 
accomplish  its  mission.  It  is  not  intended  that 
we  give  up  or  sacrifice  the  need  for  and  our 
understanding  of  discipline.  General  of  the 
Army  Omar  N.  Bradley  stated  it  so  well  when 
he  said,  “Military  organizations  and  success  in 
battle  depend  upon  discipline  and  a high  sense 
of  honor.”  We  must  maintain  a high  degree  of 
discipline,  recognizing  the  dignity  and  rights  of 
the  individual,  be  he  an  enlisted  man  or  officer. 
We  must  stand  firm  and  re-establish  any  erosion 
of  discipline  and  carefully  instill  pride  and  es- 
prit in  the  Volunteer  Army  organizations.  We 
don’t  want  and  can’t  use  robots.  Informed,  mo- 
tivated men,  understanding  the  issues  and  mis- 
sion, will  bring  success  in  any  endeavor.  The 
Volunteer  Army  is  entitled  to  a learned,  under- 
standing, and  dynamic  leadership. 

Today,  the  Army  has  a golden  opportunity; 
one  which  is  rarely  presented.  We  can  and  must 
capitalize  on  the  current  situation  by  ridding 
the  institution  of  the  deadwood  and  the  unima- 
ginative and  designing  an  army  in  which  the 
stockholders  have  confidence.  It  can  be  an 
Army  with  the  best  men,  better  led,  and  with 
better  equipment  than  at  any  other  time  in  our 
nation’s  history. 

So,  in  opposition  to  all  those  who  would  tear 
down  and  bury  us  and  others  who  seemingly 
wish  to  make  their  reputation  (and  perhaps 
money)  at  the  Army’s  expense,  we  should  heed 
the  words  of  Captain  John  Parker:  “Stand 
your  ground ! Don’t  fire  unless  fired  upon ! But 
if  they  want  to  have  a war,  let  it  begin  here!” 

Strike  back!  Let  the  coffin  remain  in  the 
warehouse;  put  aside  the  eulogies.  It’s  a birth 
rather  than  a death.  We  can  be  similar  to  the 
skilled  obstetrician  who  brings  life  into  this 
world.  What  we  do  and  how  we  go  about  creat- 
ing the  future  Army  can  contribute  greatly  to 
silencing  our  critics.  Under  our  elected  officials 
the  future  Army  must  live.  Only  our  country  is 
at  stake.  That’s  a steep  ante.  ^ 
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Adventure  Training  Program 
Provides  Soldiers  With 
Excitement  And  Realism 


It’s  called  “Adventure  Training.” 

It’s  a whole  new  idea  in  providing  realistic 
safety  and  survival  training  for  servicemen  and 
women,  developing  skills  and  techniques  for  use 
at  some  vital  time  when  experience  counts. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army  Combat 
Developments  Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC)  at  Ft.  Ord,  training  has  always  been 
in  the  spirit  of  adventure. 

Now  it’s  even  fun. 

Members  of  CDEC’s  Support  Battalion, 
which  is  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Jo- 
seph A.  Villa,  are  conducting  this  series  of 
training  periods  under  the  Adventure  Training 
Program.  Its  first  class  was  in  Survival  Swim- 
ming and  River  Crossing  techniques,  held  at 
the  Ft.  Ord  Swimming  Pool,  with  Captain  E. 
W.  Ernst,  S2/3  of  the  Battalion  as  principal 
instructor,  assisted  by  Second  Lieutenant  Ron- 
ald R.  Reichelderfer  of  his  unit. 

Oh,  yes,  there  were  life  guards  on  hand,  too 
— just  in  case  of  need — Captain  Steven  Reilly 
and  Second  Lieutenant  Leon  Wynn  of  the 
CDEC  Battalion,  serving  in  that  capacity. 

Participants  in  the  three-event  swimming 
portion  of  the  class  had  to  swim  25  meters  fully 
clothed ; enter  the  pool  backwards,  submerge 
and  remove  all  gear  before  resurfacing;  and, 
finally,  take  a walk  off  a diving  board,  blind- 
folded. All  this  with  full-field  gear  and  weap- 
ons ! 

Realism  also  characterized  the  River  Cross- 
ing portion  of  the  class.  First,  a nylon  rope  was 


SP/4  Virgil  Merritt  begins  his  river  crossing  plunge 
into  the  Ft.  Ord  swimming  pool. 


strung  the  width  of  the  pool  and  to  it  the  river 
crossers  affixed  their  safety  lines  which  helped 
them  across  the  deep  water  with  their  heavy 
gear  and  weapons.  In  real  life,  it  would  also 
help  them  fight  the  swift  and  dangerous  cur- 
rent which  might  be  present. 

The  individual  soldier  viewed  the  “Adventure 
Training”  as  a welcome  change  from  regular 
instruction ; and,  actually,  it  was  a great  way  to 
learn  some  very  important  principles  and  con- 
cepts in  survival. 

Support  Battalion  plans  several  other  valua- 
ble types  of  confidence  training  for  CDEC  per- 
sonnel in  line  with  this  new  Adventure  Train- 
ing Program.  Next  will  probably  be  a cross- 
country hike,  and  later,  small  unit  boating. 

Sounds  like  fun — an  ideal  way  to  learn  neces- 
sary lessons?  After  all,  you  never  know  when 
such  training  will  come  in  handy  in  military 
life — or  in  civilian  life,  for  that  matter. 

Sadie  Hawkins  Day  maybe? 
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Simulating  a fall  from  a cliff  into  a river  during  darkness,  a blindfolded  CDEC  soldier  walks  off  a diving 
board  into  the  Ft.  Ord  pool.  Captain  Edward  Ernst,  the  chief  coach  for  the  exercise,  guides  the  uniden- 
tified soldier. 


Neither  her  face  pow- 
der nor  rifle  could 
avoid  getting  wet  as 
SP/4  Xenia  Logan,  a 
WAC  clerk  assigned 
to  the  Staff  Mainte- 
nance Office  of 
CDEC's  Support  Bat- 
talion, participates  in 
the  Battalion's  train- 
ing exercise. 
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With  heavy  pack  and 
weapon,  SP/4  Merritt 
moves  through  deep 
water,  simulating 
proper  river  crossing 
techniques. 


When  Captain  Edward  Ernst  (right)  lets  go  of  SP/4  Merritt's  rifle,  Merritt  will  find  himself  falling  back- 
wards into  the  pool  and  his  simulated  river  crossing  will  begin. 
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< Jorum 


Dear  Arrowhead : 

Although  addressed  to  the  AR- 
ROWHEAD, this  letter  is,  in  real- 
ity, aimed  at  the  officer  and  senior 
noncommissioned  officer  readers  of 
ARROWHEAD. 

Picture,  if  you  will,  a scene  that  is 
growing  increasingly  familiar  on 
Army  posts  these  days.  Several  sen- 
ior non-commissioned  officers  are 
gathered  outside  the  P.X.,  and  a 
group  of  young  enlisted  men  stroll 
by.  Sideburns  grow  on  one  man’s 
face;  two  others  sport  mustaches; 
an  “afro”  or  two  are  seen.  All  have 
hair  that,  while  in  conformance  with 
today’s  liberalization  of  standards, 
seems  foreign  and  strangely  “unmil- 
itary” to  the  older  men. 

The  non-coms  stare  glumly  at  the 
group  and  finally  one  remarks,  “the 
Army  sure  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.” 
His  friend  feels  even  more  strongly 
and  voices  his  distaste,  “If  I had  my 
way,  those  bums  would  shape  up.  I’d 
make  them  look  like  real  soldiers,  by 
God.” 

The  little  scene  just  described  is 
the  crux  of  one  of  the  problems  of 
today’s  Army.  Call  it  a generation 
gap,  call  it  a communications  gap, 
or  simply  accept  it  as  an  inability  to 
comprehend  a changing  life  style  in 
the  America  of  today. 

The  modern  soldier  is  a product  of 
a dynamic  generation.  He  has  new 
ideas,  holds  different  values,  and 
frequently  challenges  established 
concepts.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  judge 
this  new  soldier  on  the  basis  of  our 
own  established  patterns  of  behavior 
or  on  very  superficial  characteris- 
tics. If  the  soldier’s  hair  seems  a bit 
too  long  or  his  general  attitude 


tends  to  be  questioning,  some  of  us 
automatically  assume  that  his  per- 
formance is  sloppy,  his  demeanor 
disrespectful.  Some  of  us  go  fur- 
ther; we  assume  that  he  is  “another 
one  of  those  liberal,  barracks  trouble 
makers.” 

These  superficial  judgments  are 
wrong  because  they  represent  an  in- 
ability to  accept  change;  more  im- 
portantly, these  judgments  are 
wrong  because  they  fail  to  under- 
stand, or  even  attempt  to  under- 
stand, the  attitudes  of  a new  gener- 
ation of  American  soldiers. 

It  is  time  that  today’s  soldier  re- 
ceived some  recognition,  understand- 
ing, and  compassion.  Americans 
have  always  asked  much  of  their 
fighting  men.  We  have  asked  several 
years  of  their  youth;  we  have  asked 
them  to  leave  families  and  friends  in 
order  to  perform  military  service, 
and  on  occasions  we  have  asked  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  in  defense  of  our 
country.  The  American  soldier  has 
responded  magnificiently  in  the  past, 
and  he  will  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
future.  But  his  performance  will  be 
better,  his  morale  will  be  higher, 
and  his  attitude  toward  the  military 
will  improve  if  we  give  him  some  of 
the  consideration  he  merits. 

Perhaps  the  length  of  his  hair  is 
only  a symbol  of  his  new  generation, 
the  “now”  generation,  with  its  ques- 
tioning attitudes  concerning  society, 
it’s  genuine  compassion  for  human- 
ity, and  it’s  concern  for  the  environ- 
ment. A symbol  such  as  hair  length 
is  a rather  small  thing,  but  it  can 
assume  somewhat  large  proportions 
if  we  permit  it  to  acquire  impor- 
tance far  beyond  its  due.  Constant 


harassment  about  haircuts  can  be  a 
negative  thing  with  harmful  results 
for  both  parties  concerned.  The  sol- 
dier becomes  increasingly  resentful 
of  his  superior,  and  the  officer  fails 
to  see  some  of  the  finer  qualities  or 
genuine  abilities  of  the  “offender.” 
The  result  is  mutual  mistrust,  and 
the  end  product  of  this  can  be  a less 
cohesive,  poorly  functioning  military 
unit. 

The  new  modern  volunteer  Army 
is  a challenging  concept  for  all  of  us 
in  the  military.  The  success  of  the 
new  Army  will  hinge  on  vigorous 
leadership  at  all  levels.  There  are 
many  facets  to  leadership,  but  not 
the  least  of  them  is  understanding. 

And  here,  I have  a suggestion.  If 
you  are  still  clinging  to  the  old  hair- 
cut standard,  why  not  let  it  grow  a 
little  longer.  No  one  is  advocating 
the  flowing  messianic  locks  of  the 
hippies  or  the  more  tailored  “Prince 
Valiant”  look.  But  why  not  cover  up 
the  “white  wall”  effect?  You  might 
like  it!  But  it  might,  more  impor- 
tantly, be  the  first  step  in  a change 
of  attitude.  And  I think  that  it’s 
time  to  change  our  attitude.  Let  us 
make  an  effort  to  understand  the 
soldier  of  today,  and  to  accept  his 
challenging  attitudes  on  their  own 
merits  rather  than  by  standards 
which  were  prevelant  during  World 
War  II  or  the  Korean  War. 

Remember,  today’s  youth  will  be 
tomorrow’s  leaders,  and  we  all  hope 
that  tomorrow  will  hold  even 
greater  promise  for  the  Army  which 
we  serve. 

A Concerned  Lieutenant  Colonel 
(name  withheld  by  request) 
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The  “Point  of  the  Arrow”  is  a quiz  for  profes- 
sionals and  is  designed  to  keep  the  ARROW- 
HEAD readers  thinking  about  some  of  the 
tough  problems  that  daily  confront  CDC  as  it 
strives  to  answer  the  questions:  How  can  the 
Army  fight,  equip  and  organize ? 

The  answers  to  this  month’s  quiz  will  ap- 
pear next  month  along  with  the  next  bank  of 
questions. 

A.  When  was  the  NIKE  HERCULES  initially 
deployed  and  what  system  is  planned 

to  replace  it? 

B.  What  are  the  differences  between  the 
M60A1  and  M60A1E2  tanks? 

C.  What  is  the  difference  between  a field 
experiment  and  a field  evaluation? 


C(she  fjrfoint  of 
the  Sorrow 

D.  What  am  I? 


. - ^ 


E.  What  is  the  relationship  between  a Table 
of  Organization  and  Equipment  (TOE) 
requirements  document  and  a Modified 
Table  of  Organization  and  Equipment 
(MTOE)  authorization  document? 

F.  Do  the  Soviets  prefer  that  the  infantryman 
dismount  from  the  APC  and  fight? 


RUN  FOR  LIFE 

continued 


Human  beings  are  constantly 
being  asked  to  challenge  physically  certain  situ- 
ations in  one’s  short  lifespan.  Whether  it  be 
saving  a life,  competing  athletically,  or  just 
maintaining  physical  and  emotional  health,  per- 
sonal physical  fittness  is  an  essential  ingredient 
for  the  modern  professional  soldier. 

The  lack  of  physical  activity  is  bound  to 
bring  on  several  debilitating  effects  over  a 
man’s  lifetime.  The  tone  and  strength  of  muscle 
tissue  tend  to  deteriorate  unless  used  regu- 
larly; the  joints  of  the  body  tend  to  lose  their 
range  of  motion ; the  body’s  cardiovascular  sys- 
tem becomes  increasingly  sluggish  due  to  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries  and  weakening  of  the 
heart  tissue;  finally,  physical  activity  tends  to 
alleviate  emotional  stresses  which,  if  not  vented, 
could  lead  to  severe  internal  disorders. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  if  you  exer- 
cise, physical  disorders  would  pass  you  by — but 
they  can  be  lessened.  Here  are  some  specific 
things  YOU  can  do  to  maintain  your  physical 
readiness : 


Become  mentally  conditioned:  stand,  sit,  and 
walk  erect;  think  TALL;  consciously  “lift”  the 
abdominal  walls ; swell  that  chest. 

Maintain  and  improve  muscle  tone : Perform 
regularly  big  muscle  exercises  such  as  lifting, 
carrying,  pushing,  pulling,  walking,  running, 
swimming,  etc ; Alternately  tense  and  relax  the 
body’s  larger  muscles  in  opposing  pairs  (dy- 
namic tension). 

Maintain  range  of  motion : Deliberately  move 
major  body  joints  through  their  full  range  of 
motion,  short  of  pain. 

Improve  cardiovascular  performance;  Issue 
a regular  and  firm  challenge  to  this  system  by 
running  or  swimming  a mile ; do  the  bench  step 
200  times  at  the  rate  of  30  per  minute.  Activity 
plus  fatigue  plus  rest  and  repair  equal  a 
greater  capacity  for  greater  activity. 

Balance  stress  situations:  Perform  vigorous, 
attention  consuming  big  muscle  exercises.  The 
body’s  smaller  muscles  are  not  capable  of  bear- 
ing the  burden  of  the  extra  adrenalin  secretion 
under  stress;  only  the  large  muscles  can  do 
this. 

Whether  you  are  required  to  perform  a life 
saving  mission,  or  just  withstand  the  rigors  of 
everyday  living,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  main- 
tain your  fitness  level.  You  will  feel  much  bet- 
ter, perform  better  and,  possibly,  live  longer. 
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Reports 


AAAA  Dinner 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . The  Army 
Aviation  Association  of  America 
(AAAA)  recently  hosted  a dinner 
and  dance  for  Lieutenant  General 
Harry  W.  0.  Kinnard,  the  retired 
former  commanding  general  of  the 
Combat  Developments  Command  at 
Ft.  Belvoir,  Va,  parent  unit  of 
CDEC  headquartered  here., 

A frequent  visitor  to  CDEC  be- 
fore his  retirement,  he  revisited  the 
command  on  that  day,  both  at  the 
Headquarters  and  at  its  field  labora- 
tory on  Hunter  Liggett  Military  Res- 
ervation, to  catch  up  on  late  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  CDEC’s  air- 
craft survivability  experimentation. 

Lt.  Gen.  Kinnard,  the  guest 
speaker,  addressed  the  aviation 
group  and  their  guests  on  the  sub- 
ject, “Developments  in  Aviation  in 
Recent  Years”  which  included  facts 
about  CDEC’s  aircraft  experimenta- 
tion at  its  field  laboratory  on 
Hunter  Liggett,  which  has  forwarded 
the  program  far  into  the  future. 

He  stated  during  his  talk  that 
“the  primary  reason  for  the  contin- 
ued success  and  effectiveness  of 
Army  aviation  is  the  fact  that  avia- 
tors are  well-oriented  in  the  princi- 
ples and  techniques  of  the  ground 
commander.” 

The  AAAA,  is  a group  with  a 
three-fold  purpose:  (1)  To  preserve 
and  foster  a spirit  of  good  fellow- 
ship among  military  and  civilian 
persons  whose  past  or  current  duties 
affiliate  them  with  the  field  of  US 
Army  aviation  or  its  allied  pursuits; 
(2)  to  advance  those  policies,  pro- 
grams and  concepts  that  will  be  of 


benefit  to  the  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation; and  (3)  to  advance  the 
status,  overall  espirit  and  the  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  those  persons  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  the  field  of 
US  Army  aviation  in  the  active 
Army  forces  and  in  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  Army. 

The  national  meeting  of  Quad-A 
was  held  in  the  nation’s  capital  dur- 
ing October.  Among  the  speakers 
during  the  two-day  session  were  Lt. 
Gen.  John  Norton  and  Brig.  Gen.  A1 
Hume. 


SP4T02LT 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . Second  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  W.  Morgan  of  the 
Combat  Developments  Experimenta- 
tion Command  (CDEC)  surrendered 
his  Specialist  Four  insignia  to  accept 
a commission  in  the  US  Army  Medi- 
cal Service  Corps. 

In  a ceremony  conducted  in  the 
office  of  Brigadier  General  Ray 
Ochs,  Commanding  General  of 


CDEC,  new  insignia  of  rank  were 
pinned  on  Lieutenant  Morgan 
(center)  by  his  wife,  Francis,  and 
his  father,  Brigadier  General 
Thomas  Morgan,  (left),  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  US  Air  Force  Space 
and  Missile  Systems  Organization, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  who  also  admin- 
istered the  oath  of  office  to  his  son. 

Lt.  Morgan  received  his  commis- 
sion through  a new  Army  program 
designed  to  meet  active  Army  re- 
quirements in  selected  speciality 
fields.  As  a result  of  his  civilian  and 
military  background  in  computer 
sciences,  Lt.  Morgan  was  selected  to 
serve  in  the  Data  Processing  Field, 
and  after  attending  the  Medical 
Field  Service  Officer  Basic  Course  at 
Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Walter  Reed  Army  In- 
stitute of  Research  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

As  part  of  his  commissioning  cer- 
emonies, Lieutenant  Morgan  was 
awarded  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal  for  his  service  as  a Computer 
Scientist  with  the  Office  of  the  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  for  Instrumenta- 
tion, CDEC,  during  the  past  year. 

The  new  lieutenant  received  his 
Master  of  Science  Degree  in  Electri- 
cal Engineering  in  1970  from  the 
Universty  of  California  at  Irvine. 


Generals  Son 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . A face 
familiar  to  Brigadier  General  Ed- 
ward F.  Gudgel  Jr.,  Commanding 
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General,  Intelligence  and  Control 
Systems  Group,  Combat  Develop- 
ments Command  (CDC),  keeps 
“POP-ing”  up  at  swearing  in  cere- 
monies. 

That  familiar  face  belongs  to  the 
General’s  son,  Richard  G.  Gudgel, 
who  has  received  the  oath  from  his 
father  three  times. 

In  1964,  while  stationed  in  Ger- 
many, General  Gudgel,  then — Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  administered  the  en- 
listment oath  to  his  son.  After  serv- 
ing one  year  in  the  reserve,  young 
Gudgel  returned  to  the  United 
States  and  college. 

In  January  of  1971,  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  commissioning  cere- 
monies for  the  ROTC  cadets  at  Mur- 
ray State  College  was  the  then — 
Colonel  Edward  F.  Gudgel.  Among 
the  new  lieutenants  taking  the  Re- 
serve Officer’s  oath  was  Richard  G. 
Gudgel. 

Today  Lieutenant  Gudgel  stood 
before  his  father  and  accepted  a 
Regular  Army  Commission  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  This  marks  the 
third  time  that  father  and  son  have 
faced  each  other  for  the  ceremony. 

Lieutenant  Gudgel  is  on  orders  to 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 


Joint  Study  Team 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  ...  The 
Combat  Developments  Command  In- 
telligence and  Control  Systems 
(INCS)  Group,  commanded  by  Brig- 
adier General  Edward  F.  Gudgel, 
Jr.,  has  been  designated  proponent 
for  the  Cost  Effectiveness  Analysis 
Group  and  was  tasked  to  execute 
Phase  I of  the  multiphase  study. 

The  objective  of  Phase  I is  to  pro- 
vide an  informational  basis  for  pro- 
curement decisions  on  hardware 
with  which  to  initiate  testing  of 
TOS  (Tactical  Operations  System). 

To  insure  the  best  possible  analy- 
sis, INCS  Group  and  SA  Group 
have  joined  forces  to  form  a joint 
study  team,  consisting  of  analysts  in 


the  fields  of  military  operations, 
cost,  operations  research  and  com- 
puter systems.  Mr.  Ray  Attarian  of 
SA  Group  is  team  chief.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Charles  Nowalk  and  Major 
Cecil  Jernigan  represent  HQ  INCS 
and  are  the  military  operations  ana- 
lysts for  the  team. 

The  analysis  will  use  manual  and 
automated  baselines  for  evaluation 
of  selected  sub-functions  in  the  areas 
of  Army  air  operations,  friendly  sit- 
uation and  enemy  situation.  Comple- 
tion of  Phase  I is  scheduled  for  De- 
cember 1971. 


Re- Up  Pays 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . They  got 
what  they  wanted,  all  right. 

Staff  Sergeant  Ronald  Ralph 
Cooper  (right)  and  Staff  Sergeant 
David  McElhaney  (center),  both  of 
the  Combat  Developments  Experi- 
mentation Command  (CDEC)  head- 
quartered here,  reenlisted  recently. 
They  stated  the  jobs  they  wanted  as 
a condition  of  doing  so,  and,  under 
new  rulings,  got  exactly  what  they 
asked  for. 

SSgt.  Cooper  requested  asign- 
ment  in  Japan,  which  is  a hard  deal 
to  swing,  since  there  are  less  sol- 
diers being  assigned  there  now  but 
they  go  all  out  to  see  that  the  GI 
gets  the  assignment  he  wants  when 
he  reenlists,  so  it  was  “managed”. 


Besides  that,  Cooper  was  on  the 
ball  himself.  He  got  his  MOS  testing 
done  early  (a  requirement  now  is 
that  you  must  make  over  70  in  your 
MOS  testing  on  your  job  if  you’re  to 
get  what  you  want  in  the  way  of 
assignment)  and  since  he  did — and 
did  it  early — it  was  okayed  in  time 
to  clear  that  requirement. 

SSgt.  Cooper  and  his  wife,  Emiko, 
will  soon  be  heading  for  the  land  of 
the  Rising  Sun  to  continue  his  Army 
career.  He  has  been  in  the  service 
since  January,  1960,  and  is  a native 
of  Wisconsin.  His  decorations  in- 
clude the  Bronze  Star  and  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal. 

SSgt.  McElhaney,  on  the  other 
hand,  wanted  to  remain  at  CDEC. 
Formerly  with  the  command’s  In- 
strumentation Company,  he  han- 
kered for  a job  in  its  Headquarters 
Company,  Support  Battalion,  and 
that’s  where  he’s  now  hanging  his 
hat — as  its  Supply  Sergeant. 

McElhaney  has  been  in  the  service 
since  1961,  and  this  is  his  third  en- 
listment. During  his  years  in  the 
Army,  he  has  received  a Bronze 
Star  for  service  in  Vietnam,  and  an 
Army  Commendation  medal  for 
achievement  in  Hawaii.  Originally 
from  Manhattan  Beach,  California, 
he  and  his  wife,  Rosanne,  will  con- 
tinue to  reside  on  the  Post  as  they 
desired. 

The  two  reenlistees  were  sworn  in 
by  CDEC’s  new  Reenlistment 
Officer,  Captain  John  Neil  Jaeger, 
who  has  been  in  the  service  since 
1950,  with  a break  in  service  during 
which  time  he  was  a Police  Officer 
in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  his  hometown. 

Capt.  Jaeger  is  CDEC’s  first  full 
time  reenlistment  officer  and  McEl- 
haney and  Cooper  were  his  first 
reenlistees.  He  started  off  right,  by 
getting  them  exactly  what  they 
specified  when  they  applied  for 
reenlistment.  And,  of  course,  there 
was  the  pleasant  bonus  they  re- 
ceived for  doing  so,  the  transporta- 
tion pay  and  the  leave  pay — and, 
perhaps  there’ll  be  a free  30-day 
leave  if  the  Captain’s  recommenda- 
tion for  this  new  idea  goes  into 
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fore  his  break  in  service,  Capt.  Jae- 
effect.  An  enlisted  man  himself  be- 
ger  wants  to  make  reenlisting  a 
greater  thing  than  ever. 


ITCS  Study 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . The  In- 
telligence and  Control  Systems 
Group  (INCS)  is  pursuing  major 
programs  designed  to  improve  the 
communications  support  to  the 
Army  in  the  field. 

An  overall  study  effort  called  the 
Integrated  Tactical  Communications 
System  will  look  at  the  concepts, 
doctrine,  organizational,  and  mate- 
riel support  requirements  for  the 
1971-1983  and  onward  time  frame. 
This  study  constitutes  a major  effort 
to  improve  the  Communications- 
Electronics  posture  of  the  Army  in 
the  field  based  on  a total  systems 
analysis  basis.  Essential  to  this  ef- 
fort is  the  detailed  analysis  of  User 
Communications  requirements 

(UCR’s),  or  who  talks  to  whom  and 
how  much.  It  is  anticipated  that  sig- 
nificant improvements  will  be  made 
in  the  methods  used  to  determine 
UCR’s  by  implementation  of  tech- 
niques developed  in  close  coordina- 
tion with  Department  of  the  Army. 

Realizing  the  increasing  complex- 
ity of  Communications-Electronics 
(C-E)  support  requirements  since 
WWII,  major  emphasis  is  being 
given  to  the  management  of  C-E  re- 
sources. This  area  of  concern  is 
being  addressed  in  the  study,  Com- 
munications Planning,  Engineering, 
and  Systems  Control  which  is  com- 
monly called  SYSCON.  The  Tactical 
Communications  Division,  INCS, 
will  be  deeply  involved  in  this  effort 
in  order  to  ultimately  provide  auto- 
mated assistance  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  SYSCON  functions. 

These  major  C-E  efforts  are 
keyed  to  the  progress  of  the  related 
command  and  control  developmental 
programs  such  as  the  Army  Tactical 
Data  Systems  (ARTADS),  Joint 
Tri-Departmental  Tactical  Commu- 
nications Program,  and  Integrated 
Battlefield  Control  System  (IBCS). 


Rifle  Briefing 


FT.  ORD,  Calif  . . . Captain  Ger- 
ald Melsheimer,  operations  officer  of 
Project  Team  II,  Combat  Develop- 
ments Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC),  explains  operations  and 
characteristics  of  the  Serial  Flech- 
ette  Rifle  (XM-19)  to  Brigadier 
General  Ray  Ochs,  (seated  at  right), 
commanding  general  of  CDEC  who 
visited  Range  8 here  for  the  briefing 
on  the  XM-19  and  observation  of  its 
test  firing. 

The  Project  Team,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Allen  R.  Champlin  is  cur- 
rently planning  an  experiment  to 
compare  the  fire  effectiveness  of  the 
XM-19  and  the  M-16. 

The  experiment  will  be  conducted 
at  CDEC’s  field  laboratory  on 
Hunter  Liggett  Military  Reservation 
beginning  in  January  of  next  year. 


Study  Team 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . In  July, 
1971,  an  INCS  (Intelligence  and 
Control  System  Group,  Combat  De- 
velopments Command)  Study  Team 
was  organized  to  conduct  the  DA 
directed  study  entitled,  “Functional 
Interoperability  of  Tactical  ADP 


(Automatic  Data  Processing)  Sys- 
tems in  Support  of  the  Army  in  the 
Field  and  Continuity  of  Operations” 
(Short  Title:  INTEROP/CONOPS). 

Tactical  Data  Processing  Systems 
have  been  under  development  within 
the  Army  Community  for  a number 
of  years.  These  systems,  for  the 
most  part,  were  developed,  and  in 
some  cases,  designed  and  produced 
to  provide  the  user  with  specialized 
data.  Efforts  to  define  functional  re- 
quirements for  the  individual  data 
systems  have  been  extensive  but  no 
effort  was  directed  toward  the  defi- 
nition of  system  interoperability  and 
the  information  which  must  be 
passed  among  these  systems.  In  ad- 
dition, neither  procedures  nor  cri- 
teria were  developed  to  assure  the 
continued  operations  of  these  sys- 
tems. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to 
identify  functional  interoperability 
requirements  for  the  Army  Tactical 
Data  Systems  (ARTADS)  within 
the  Army  in  the  field  and  to  deter- 
mine requirements  for  interface  be- 
tween these  data  systems  and  others 
of  DA,  DOD  and  other  services.  The 
study  will  also  establish  provisions 
for  an  acceptable  level  of  assured 
continuity  of  operations.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  study  ARTADS 
will  include:  (1)  Tactical  Opera- 
tions System  (TOS);  (2)  Tactical 
Fire  Direction  System  (TACFIRE); 
(3)  Army  Air  defense  Missile  Min- 
der (AN/TSQ-73) ; (4)  Air  Traffic 
Management  Automated  Center 
(ATMAC) ; (5)  Tactical  ASA  ADP 
Systems  (TACSINC) ; and  (6) 
Combat  Service  Support  System 
(CS3). 

INTER/CONOPS  Study  results 
will  feed  directly  into  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Army  Technical  Inter- 
face Design  Plan  (TIDP)  which  will 
establish  the  design  parameters  for 
the  technical  interoperability  of  AR- 
TADS. Study  results  will  also  be 
used  in  formulating  Army  input  into 
the  Technical  Interface  Concepts 
(TIC)  of  the  Joint  Interoperability 
Program,  GAMO  (Ground  and  Am- 
phibious Military  Operations).  Addi- 
tionally, the  study  results  will  con- 
tribute to  IBCS  (Integrated  Battle- 
field Control  System)  System  Defi- 
nition and  the  USACDC  study, 
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INTACS  (Integrated  Tactical  Com- 
munications System). 

Part  one  of  the  study,  which  fo- 
cuses on  identification  of  ARTADS 
interoperability  requirements  within 
a division  is  well  underway  with  a 
report  due  to  DA  in  November  of 
1971. 


IG  Retires 


FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . Colonel 
Samuel  B.  Magruder,  (center),  was 
recently  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  (Second  Oak  Leaf  Cluster), 
and  a retirement  plaque  from  Lieu- 
tenant General  John  Norton,  (left), 
Commanding  General  of  Combat  De- 
velopments Command  (CDC)  head- 
quartered here. 

Col.  Magruder  was  retiring  after 
serving  30  years  of  active  duty.  His 
last  assignment  was  as  CDC’s 
Inspector  General., 

He  was  replaced  by  Colonel  E.  H. 
Cope. 


CDC  Historian 

FT.  BELVOIR,  Va.  . . . Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh,  an  English  historian 
and  statesman  in  the  late  15th  Cen- 
tury, once  wrote,  “In  a word,  we  may 
gather  out  of  history  a policy  no  less 
wise  than  eternal;  by  the  compari- 
son and  application  of  another  man’s 
forpassed  miseries  with  our  own  like 
errors  and  ill  deservings.” 

At  the  U.S.  Army  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command  (CDC)  head- 
quarters here,  the  events  of  the 
modern  Army  are  being  carefully 
chronicled  by  modern  historians 
whose  work  one  day  may  shape  a 
decision  by  some  military  leader. 


The  Command  Historical  Division 
is  headed  by  Jean  E.  Keith,  a quiet- 
speaking scholar  who  took  his  mas- 
ters degree  in  history  from  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. He  is  co-author  of  the  official 
Army  history  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, Troops  and  Equipment,  pub- 
lished in  1958. 

Through  Keith’s  office  are  fun- 
neled  the  events  of  the  command 
which  are  carefully  reviewed,  se- 
lected and  written  into  narrative 
summaries  which  will  form  a partial 
basis  for  historical  volumes  on  the 
activities  of  the  entire  Department 
of  the  Army  during  this  period. 

To  accomplish  the  historical  divi- 
sion’s mission  here  at  CDC,  Keith 
has  one  historian  assistant.  There 
are  also  full  time  historians  at  the 
CDC  Combat  Systems  Group,  Ft. 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  the  Personnel 
and  Logistics  Systems  Group,  Ft. 
Lee,  Va.,  and  the  Experimentation 
Command,  Ft.  Ord,  Calif.  Also,  some 
20  part-time  historical  officers  at 
various  CDC  command  levels  submit 
input  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

According  to  Keith,  the  Army 
placed  very  little  emphasis  upon  his- 
torical reporting  prior  to  World 
War  II. 

Early  in  the  war,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  concluded  that  the  German 
General  Staff  was  gleaning  valuable 
lessons  from  the  analytical  military 
history  Germany  had  compiled  dur- 
ing and  after  World  War  I. 

“General  Eisenhower  was  respon- 
sible for  the  objective  and  compre- 
hensive military  history  program 
which  we  have  today,”  Keith  said. 

The  general  called  upon  the  late 
Dr.  Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Chair- 
man of  the  History  Department  at 
the  John  Hopkins  University,  to 
begin  a series  of  official  histories  of 
World  War  II  which  would  be  an 
accurate  coverage  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  all  phases.  The  histori- 
ans under  Dr.  Greenfield  were  to 
“call  the  shots  as  they  saw  them 
whether  it  would  be  favorable  or 
“detrimental  to  military.  ” 

“A  series  of  volumes  on  World 
War  II  and  the  Korean  War  have 
resulted  from  this  decision  by  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  as  well  as  a con- 


tinuing current  coverage  of  Army 
accomplishments  and  problems  by 
agencies  and  commands.” 

Keith  said  at  the  present  time  ma- 
terials are  being  gathered  by  the 
Chief  of  Military  History  for  a 
number  of  volumes  about  the  Viet- 
nam War. 


Deputy  CO  Visits 


FT.  ORD,  Calif.  . . . During  his 
orientation  tour  of  the  Combat  De- 
velopments Experimentation  Com- 
mand (CDEC)  located  here,  Colonel 
William  L.  Webb,  Jr.,  Ft.  Ord’s  new 
deputy  commander  (second  from 
right  at  the  railing)  visited  the 
CDEC  Experimentation  Brigade’s 
Leadership  School.  Here  he  pauses 
at  a station  where  NCOs  are  cross- 
ing a water  hazard  with  men,  am- 
munition and  equipment  in  a prob- 
lem of  technique. 

The  observers  are  (left  to  right), 
the  Brigade’s  Command  Sergeant 
Major,  Eugene  Croenne;  Colonel 
Charles  G.  F.  Wehle,  its  commanding 
officer;  Captain  Allen  E.  Dee,  “CO” 
of  the  Brigade  Headquarters  and 
Officer  in  charge  of  the  School; 
Colonel  Webb;  and  SFC  James  A 
Gibb,  NCOIC  of  the  School.  In  the 
foreground,  Staff  Sergeant  Arthur 
Morton,  a school  instructor,  calls  the 
plays.  On  Wednesday,  Colonel  Webb 
visited  CDEC  at  its  headquarters  on 
Ft.  Ord;  and  on  Friday,  toured  its 
field  laboratory  on  Hunter-Liggett. 
The  Experimentation  Brigade’s 
Leadership  School,  where  their  ser- 
geants are  given  special  training  in 
experimentation  techniques  and 
leadership,  was  one  of  his  “stops.” 
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1 am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no 
man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  hut  by  me. — 

There  is  a story  told  of  a wise  old  man  who 
lived  alone  in  a cabin  in  the  hills.  He  was  so 
gifted  with  wisdom  that  the  great  men  of  the 
land  came  to  present  problems  and  questions,  to 
which  he  always  gave  excellent  counsel  and  the 
right  answers. 

One  day  a giant  youth  thought  he  would 
catch  the  wise  man  off  guard;  he  had  a little 
sparrow  in  his  big  hand  and  he  was  going  to 
ask  the  old  man  this  question:  “Is  this  bird 
dead  or  alive?”  If  the  old  man  said  “alive”,  he 
would  crush  the  bird  and  prove  him  wrong; 
and  if  he  said,  “Dead”,  he  would  open  his  hand 
and  let  it  fly  away.  So  this  youth  approached 
the  brilliant  old  sage  with  a twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  put  forth  his  question.  The  wise  old  man, 
without  any  hesitancy,  and  with  a smile,  said 
slowly,  “As  you  will,  young  man,  as  you  will.” 

Is  it  not  true  that  unlimited  power  of  choice 
is  given  to  every  man  ? Day  after  day,  to  every 
question  in  life  the  answer  of  times  is,  “As  you 
will,  young  man,  as  you  will.”  Even  God  has 


given  us  a free  choice  in  life,  and  as  we  stand 
at  the  forks  in  the  road  in  life’s  course,  there  is 
always  a right  and  a wrong  way  for  us.  Pilate’s 
question  is  still  our  question:  “What  shall  I do 
then  with  Jesus  which  is  called  Christ?”  God 
the  Father  answers,  “As  you  will,  young  man, 
as  you  will.” 

Good  friend,  believe  and  trust  in  Christ  as 
your  Saviour,  and  you  will  always  have  God’s 
mighty  arm  to  guide  you  in  this  life  and  to  keep 
you  for  his  eternal  glory.  “As  you  will,  young 
man,  as  you  will.” 

PRAYER 

“Create  in  me  a clean  heart,  0 God ; and 
renew  a right  spirit  within  me.  Cast  me  not 
away  from  thy  presence ; and  take  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy 
salvation ; and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit.” 
Amen. 

W.  W.  Murk,  Temple  Baptist  Church,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 


Awards  Presented 

FT.  BENNING,  Ga.  . . . Ceremo- 
nies held  here  honored  six  service- 
men assigned  to  the  Combat  Devel- 
opments Command  Infantry  Agency 
(CDCIA). 

Colonel  Robert  H.  Siegrist,  Com- 
manding Officer,  presented  three 
Meritorious  Service  Medals,  an 
Army  Commendation  Medal,  and 
two  Certificates  of  Achievement. 

Colonel  Clarence  E.  Jordan  re- 
ceived the  Meritorous  Service  Medal 
for  his  performance  while  Chief,  US 
Army  Section,  US  Military  Group, 


Ecuador,  from  July  1969  to  Septem- 
ber 1970,  and  as  Commander,  US 
Military  Group,  Ecuador,  from  Sep- 
tember 1970  to  March  1971. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  M.  Hal- 
linan  was  cited  for  his  achievements 
while  serving  as  Project  Officer  and 
later  as  Branch  Chief,  Doctrine 
Branch,  Doctrine  and  Organization 
Division.  He  also  received  the  Meri- 
torous Service  Medal. 

Major  Kenneth  A.  Sines  was  pre- 
sented the  Meritorous  Service  Medal 
for  the  period  October  1969  to  Au- 
gust 1971  while  serving  as  Project 
Officer  for  Firepower  Branch, 
Combat  Material  Division. 


First  Lieutenant  David  H.  Atch- 
ley  was  awarded  the  Army  Com- 
mendation Medal  for  his  service  as 
Adjutant.  The  award  covers  the  pe- 
riod December  1939  to  August  1971. 

Master  Sergeant  Gunther  Leon- 
hardt  was  presented  a Certificate  of 
Achievement  for  his  performance 
while  assigned  as  Administrative 
NCO,  Combat  Material  Division, 
from  August  1969  to  July  1971. 

The  Certificate  of  Achievement 
was  also  awarded  to  Sergeant  James 
A.  Prejean  for  his  service  as  Morn- 
ing Report  and  Travel  Clerk  from 
January  to  July  1971. 
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Soldiers  (Corner 

As  noncommissioned  officers 
and  professional  soldiers,  all  of 
us  have  the  responsibility  to 
encourage  and  emphasize  the 
retention  of  quality  personnel 
in  the  Army  and  Combat  De- 
velopments Command.  Good 
leadership  and  sound  judg- 
ment are  key  factors  in  the 
overall  retention  program  of 
high  quality  personnel  to  which 
the  new  Volunteer  Army  will 
entrust  a great  deal  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  years  ahead. 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  we 
“old  timers”  were  the  junior 
noncommissioned  officers  and 
enlisted  men  who  looked  to  our 
noncommissioned  officers  and 
junior  officers  for  guidance 
while  moving  through  our  mili- 
tary careers.  It  was  the  leader- 
ship of  our  commanders  and 
senior  noncommissioned  officers 
which  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  guiding  us  in  making 
our  decision  to  choose  the  Army 
as  our  career. 

Now  the  tables  have  been 
turned.  You  and  I,  as  noncom- 


missioned officers,  have  the  res- 
ponsibility of  assuring  that  all 
quality  soldiers  are  recognized 
and  encouraged  to  choose  the 
profession  of  arms  as  a re- 
warding career.  These  men 
who  now  look  to  us  for  guid- 
ance and  understanding  will 
someday  make  up  the  noncom- 
missioned officers  corps.  How 
well  they  do  in  the  future  de- 
pends upon  our  leadership, 
guidance  and  understanding. 

The  opportunity  for  profes- 
sionalism in  today’s  Army  is 
unlimited.  As  noncommissioned 
officers  we  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  to  increase 
the  quality  and  professionalism 
of  all  enlisted  personnel  and  to 
assist  in  making  the  Volunteer 
Army  a reality. 

No  one  expects  an  overnight 
success  in  the  new  Army  reten- 
tion program.  But  we  can  at- 
tain the  desired  results  by  es- 
tablishing high  standards,  not 
only  in  our  personal  lives,  but 
also  on  the  job.  We  must  take 
time  to  explain  the  facts  and 


benefits  enjoyed  by  the  profes- 
sional soldier  of  today’s  Army. 
In  this  way,  we  will  attain  our 
goal  of  a highly  professional 
and  dedicated  military  force, 
capable  of  the  Army. 


Command  Sergeant  Major 
Headquarters  U.S.  Army 
Combat  Developments  Command 
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